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Interpretation of Rom. 8:3-4. — Paul's claim for the Gospel, as set forth 
immediately after the salutation in this Epistle, is that it is the power of God 
unto salvation unto every one that believeth. Salvation is deliverance from 
sin. This is what Paul claims as the preeminent superiority of the Gospel. 
He admits, and even claims, that the law cannot effect this. Not that the 
law is imperfect as law, but that in consequence of the weakness and sinful- 
ness of human nature, the perfect law cannot make man righteous. In the 
passage now under consideration he is setting forth this special excellence of 
the Gospel. He says that it can do what the law could not do. Just what is 
it that he says the law could not do ? Two things — one preliminary and the 
other ultimate. 

(r) The law could not condemn sin in the flesh. But did not the law con- 
demn sin ? Does not the law that says " thou shalt not steal " condemn theft ? 
Certainly the law condemns what it forbids. The law forbids the breaking 
down of the fence that was meant to protect the growing crop, but it does not 
condemn as theft the act of the hungry ox that breaks the fence to reach the 
green grass. The ox is not capable of resisting the impulse of his appetite. 
Men say much the same for the starving man who steals a loaf of bread. A 
similar plea is made in behalf of transgressors of the law. Men by reason 
of their weakness through the flesh are incapable of keeping the law, and so 
are not convicted of sin by the law. But when God sent his Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh — having the same human nature that we have, and he 
obeyed the law perfectly, being tempted in all points like as we are, and yet 
without sin, he showed that the fault is not in the law, by reason of its unsuit- 
ableness to man's nature, and thus he condemned man's sin, and convicted 
him as a sinner. Thus Christ's perfect obedience to the law, when in the 
flesh and under the pressure of temptation, condemned sin in the flesh and 
vindicated the law as good. 

(2) But all this was but preparatory to something ultimate, which is set 
forth in verse 4. The Gospel is the power of God to make men righteous, or 
as set forth in this verse : " That the righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in us who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit." Christ came 
not merely to condemn the transgressor of the law and leave him without 
excuse, but to deliver the transgressor from condemnation and to enable him 
to obey the law in its spirit as well as in its letter. Whereas man is weak 
through the flesh, Christ came to give him the Holy Spirit to enable him to 
do what through the weakness of the flesh he could not do — fulfill the ordi- 
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nance of the law. Faith is the consent of the will to the Spirit's exercise of 
his power in the soul. But before the soul will consent to this power of the 
Spirit, it must be convicted of sin. Christ's obedience to the law is proof of 
man's sin in disobeying the law, and also of His power to enable the sinner 
to obey it. The soul, convicted of sin and conscious of its weakness through 
the flesh, is ready for the offer of the gospel. Accepting this offer by faith, 
he receives the Holy Spirit, and walks henceforth no longer after the flesh 
but after the Spirit, thus fulfilling the righteousness of the law. N. S. B. 

The Name of Pharoah. — A recent number of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology contains a letter from President P. Le Page Renouf on 
the derivation of the name Pharoah. M. Renouf maintains that the name 
Pharoah cannot be of Egyptian origin, but is a purely Hebrew designation of 
the king of Egypt. A corresponding case is our use of the term Mandarin 
applied to certain Chinese officials, a word that does not exist in the Chinese 
language. He finds both etymological and historical substantiation for his 
opinion. The word per aa or rather peru aau is sometimes used to denote 
the king of Egypt. But the sign for per, according to Brugsch, is poly- 
phonous and frequently has the value bu. The investigations of M. Renouf 
lead him to believe that bu was its regular value in divine and royal names. 
Moreover the name pa ura aa is a title given in the time of Rameses II. to 
foreign princes and only subsequently adopted by the Egyptian kings, espe- 
cially those of foreign origin, such as Darius, Cambyses and the Ptolemies. 
It seems impossible, therefore, that the name Pharoah could have been thus 
derived. On the other hand, there exists ample basis for Hebraic derivation. 
The great variety of opinion that formerly prevailed concerning the meaning 
of the root para in the opening words of the Song of Barak and Deborah, 
Judges 5 : 2, has given place to a general consensus in favor of the Septuagint 
■"to lead." pir e 'ah occurs but twice, in Deut. 32 :\2 and in the above men- 
tioned verse. Each passage is poetical and archaic, and in each the word 
clearly means "princes." Then, too, in Arabic we have a corresponding 
root affording like meaning. It is only strange that with these facts at hand 
we should have thought it at all necessary to go outside Semitic languages for 
the etymology of Pharoah. The fact that the term Pharoah was not applied 
by the Egyptians to their kings until after the existence of foreign rulers 
among them is one of considerable significance from the view-point of the 
Hexateuchal analysis. 

The "lost" Ten Tribes. — A recent sensible discussion of this subject, by 
P. Asmussen, in a German periodical, is pointed out and summarized by The 
Independent. The fact is, says the author, the ten tribes never were "lost." 
Both in the Books of Kings and in the Assyrian inscriptions we have records 
of the deportations of the inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom, and in lead- 
ing particulars the accounts agree. In 734 Tiglath-Pileser led into captivity 
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the people of Gilead and of Galilee, and the districts of Issachar, Zebulon, 
Asher, Naphtali, Northern Dan, Eastern Manasseh and Gad were incorporated 
into the Assyrian monarchy. The last king of Israel accordingly ruled over 
nothing but what was afterward called Samaria, i. e., the territory of Ephraim, 
West Manasseh, and the remnants of Benjamin. (Benjamin had not been 
joined to Judah, as is generally supposed ; but Judah had extended her boun- 
daries in the north at the expense of Benjamin, as early as the reigns of David 
and Solomon. The district of Reuben had disappeared during the time of 
the Kings). From this limited territory Sargon, in 722, according to his own 
report, led into captivity 27,280 persons, and later on until 711 some few 
more. In both deportations from all ten tribes the entire number of captives 
could not have numbered more than fifty thousand, including women and 
children. The system of deportation then practised by the despots never 
sent the entire population of a land into exile, but only those influential 
families who might stir up rebellion against the conqueror, and the artisans 
who made weapons. These captives formed a small minority in the commu- 
nities where they settled, and being not very zealous Jews religiously, they 
underwent a religious and social amalgamation with the foreign people. (It 
was different with the Babylonian exiles of a century and a half later ; they 
were zealous Jehovists, and were promised a Return, so that they adhered 
to Judaism, lived together in Babylon, the prophetic activity continued, and 
some of them later returned to Jerusalem as a congregation of legal zealots). 
Those who were deported from the Northern Kingdom were an insignificant 
number compared with the masses that remained, perhaps one-tenth. They 
were not tribes, nor large parts of tribes, but only individuals, or at most 
families. These persons were "lost," to be sure, but the tribes as such 
remained in Canaan, and absorbed the heathen settlers that were sent in. In 
later times the division into tribes signified little or nothing, the division into 
tribal territory was not regarded. In general, the Jew of the New Testament 
era knew as little from what tribe he came as does the modern Jew. Among 
modern Jews all these tribes, without any doubt, have their descendants. In 
other words, the "lost" tribes never have been and are not now "lost." 

Christ and the Old Testament. — Professor Sanday wrote, some years ago, 
in his Oracles of God, concerning the question whether Jesus' reference to Old 
Testament books as the works of certain persons decided the question of 
their authorship, the following statement : " I should be loath to believe that 
our Lord accommodated his language to current notions, knowing them to be 
false. I prefer to think, as it has been happily worded, that ' He condescended 
not to know.' " Speaking upon the same subject in his Bampton Lectures 
of last year, just now published, he said : " Is there not what we might per- 
haps call a neutral zone among our Lord's sayings ? Sayings, I mean, in 
which he takes up ideas and expressions current at the time, and uses without 
really endorsing them." As such a saying he cites the question which Christ 
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addressed to the Pharisees concerning the noth Psalm (Matt. 22:45), aa d 
adds : " It was not criticism or exegesis that was at issue. The true methods 
of these might well be left for discovery much later. The Pharisees were 
taken upon their own ground ; and the fallacy of their conclusion was shown 
on their own premises. All we need say is, that our Lord refrained from 
correcting these premises. They fell within his neutral zone." 

An editorial in the Expository Times for January called Professor Sanday 
to account for having adopted the theory of Christ's knowledge which he had at 
first expressed himself as "loath to believe." He replied through a letter in 
the next issue that he was not conscious of any such alleged change of opinion : 
" In my last book I am not speculating as to causes, I am merely describing a 
certain class of facts, not from the inner side of the divine consciousness, but 
as they are presented to us. If I were compelled to give an opinion as to the 
ultimate cause of the facts, I believe that I should express myself very much 
as I did three years ago ; I should say that our Lord's silence or condescen- 
sion to the views of his contemporaries on the points in question was, in some 
mysterious way, connected with his assumption of the limitations of human 
nature. But the truth is, that I much prefer not to speculate on this profound 

subject at all There is a refraining on the part of our Lord. But I 

do not think we can regard this refraining as merely the suppression at the 
moment of something which it was (so to speak) on his lips to say, but did not 
say. I imagine that it goes much farther back, and was in fact implied in 
the limitations which he assumed when he became man. The one great 
condescension includes all smaller condescensions." 

Agrapha : Sayings of our Lord not Recorded in the Four Gospels. — It is not 
a strange phenomenon to any one who understands the origin of our Gospels 
and the formation of the New Testament canon that there are certain sayings 
of Jesus quite surely authentic which did not get into the Gospels as first 
written in their present form. That there are such has always been recog- 
nized. A good list of them may be found in Canon Westcott's Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels, Appendix C, or, in Dr. Schaff's History of the 
Christian Church, Vol I., pp. 162-7 ; the fullest collection and discussion of 
them is in Resch's Agrapha (Texte und Untersuchungen, Leipzig). Resch 
presents seventy-four which he regards as authentic extra-Gospel sayings of 
Jesus, and one hundred and three others which have been handed down but 
which he regards as unauthentic. 

Rev. Walter Lock discusses some of these supposed authentic sayings in 
The Expositor for January and February. There are three sources, he says, 
from which these sayings come : (1) from other books of the New Testament 
as undoubtedly Acts 20:25, "it is more blessed to give than to receive " ; 
probably also a semi-quotation in James 1:12, "he shall receive the crown of 
life which the Lord promised to them that love him," cf. 2 Tim. 4 : 8 ; 1 Pet. 5:4; 
Rev. 2: 10; and it is possible that many other sayings are similarly repro- 
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duced in the Epistles and Apocalypse. (2) the second source, both in amount 
and in authority, is certain manuscripts of the New Testament, which present 
some additions to the text approved by the majority. These additions have 
been rejected or in some way distinguished in the Revised Version, cf. Matt. 
6:13; Mark 9:29, 49; 16:9-20; Luke 9 -.55 ; 23 : 34. ; John 7: 53-8 : 11. Some 
or all of these additions were quite probably authentic words of Jesus, but 
were not in the first manuscripts of our Gospels. (3) quotations found in 
early Christian writers, and in lost Gospels. They are mainly from the sub- 
Apostolic Fathers in the beginning of the second century ; Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen and the pseudo-Clementine writings at the end of the second 
and beginning of the third centuries ; and the books which bear on church 
discipline and order, especially the Didascalia (250-300 A. D.), and the latest 
editions of the Apostolic Constitutions (c. 350 A. D.) 

What authority may we reasonably assign to these extra-canonical say- 
ings ? each must stand or fall on its own evidence and merits. It seems fair 
to claim, says Mr. Lock, that such of them as won their way into general 
acceptance in the current church texts of the Gospels for many centuries have 
such strong attestation that we cannot hesitate to regard them as genuine. 
Of the others many are probably authentic, but they may not be used as the 
text of the Gospels. The Agrapha form the fringe of the Gospel narrative, 
making it difficult to draw a line sharply between that which is authentic and 
canonical, and that which is not ; yet the fringe implies a garment well woven 
and strong to which it is attached. 



